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To establish collaboration between theory and 
practice, between teaching and learning, and between researchers and 
teachers, a three-year project was initiated at Metcalf Laboratory 
School. Teachers were invited to explore reading comprehension and 
composition in their classrooms in a manner that supported unique 
teacher decision making and initiatives. Researchers helped teachers 
observe what they were doing, consider alternatives, and examine the 
potential of changes in practice. During the first year, researchers 
and teachers studied one of three topics: background knowledge, 
reading and writing relationships, and the role of discussion in 
reading instruction. In addition, teachers generated the equivalent 
of 15 mini-research projects ranging from the effects of different 
modes of discussion upon pupil involvement and the quality of their 
ar';uments to the effects of visualization experiences upon the 
reading of selected s^:udents in a low reading group. During the 
second year, each teacher chose to explore a single topic area in 
depth over the course of the year. The goal of the third year was to 
engage the teacher researchers in helping other teachers become 
teacher researchers. Based upon this experience, it is hoped the 
project can serve as a useful model for nurturing teacher change as 
well as translating reading and writing research into practice (and 
practice back into research), (HOD) 
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Abstract 

The Metcalf Project was Initiated in order to explore a different 
type bf ^relationship between researchers and teachers, between 
theory and practice, and between teaching and learning. Our goal 
was to have teachers develop the view that ** teaching was an 
ongoing experi!»CiX#- This meant that teachers had to develop 
the confidence, willingness, and knowledge to explore pedagogical 
alternatives and to evaluate their relative effectiveness • 
Rather than be spoon-fed, we wanted to establish a situation 
wherein teachers were their own decislon-Tsiakers. The present 
paper describes the project and the progress made toward those 
goals across the first two years of the project • 

I 

I 
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The Netcalf Project: A Teacher-Researcher Collaboration 
in Developing Reading and Writing Instructional Problea^Solving 

The word ""rettote"" Aight be used to describe the usual 
relationship between researchers and teachers^ between theory and 
practice^ and between teaching and learning. Researchers seem 
content to suggest principles of effective teaching^ espouse new 
aethods^ or delineate the implications of theory for teaching and 
learning, while remaining quite separated from the everyday 
forces in operation in ''the real world of a classroom^** 
Researchers seem to prefer advising teachers from a distance^ 
Teachers have a tendency to display similar predilections* They 
seem content to keep researchers at ^y, and sometimes even 
maintain a distance between themselves and their own students* 
For example, teachefs are likely to expend their. energies 
negotiating with a set of curriculum objectives or a teacher's 
guide rather than refining their student-watching skills or 
adjusting their instruction to meet the idiosyncratic needs of 
students* 

The Metcalf Project was initiated in order to explore a 
different type of relationship between researchers and teachers, 
between theory and practice-, and between teaching and learning* 
The goal of the Metcalf Project has been to unite disparate 
factions^ in the education enterprise of teaching reading and 
writing. We wanted to establish a colloboration between 
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research, theory, and practice; between teaching and learning, as 
well as between researchers and teachers* 

The beginnings of the Metcalf Project can be traced to a 
series of discussions held in the Spring of 1982 between staff at 
the Center for the Study of Reading at the Unl/ersity of Illinois 
at Urbana-Champaign (CSR), Illinois State University (ISU), and 
the Metcalf Laboratory School at ISU* David Tucker at ISU 
expressed interest in^ developing a working relationship with CSR 
that would be complementary to his already active role in staff 
and curriculum development at the Metcalf Laboratory S^cfibol. He 
suggested that CSR staff might use Metcalf School as a site for 
applying some of their recent research findings* l^taff of the 
f^aborstory School were particularly interested In becoming more 
actively involved with the research coommnity^ in keeping vich 
the stated mission of Metcalf as a laborator hool* 

To the CSR staff the prospect of developing some sort of 
working relationship with the Metcalf--ISU staff was appealing. 
We were interested in working in a situation where there might be 
give and take between teachers and researchers « Rather than 
adopt a prescriptive approach (asking teachers to Implement 
certain practices) or take over their classrooms to conduct a 
laboratory-*like instructional study ^ we wanted Metcalf to be a 
site for a project on teacher change based upon a teacher- 
researcher collaboratlona In consultation with all concerned 
parties t we decided to invite teachers to explore reading 
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C08tprehen9ion and coaposltlon In ctielr classroons in a nanner 
that aupporeed unique teacher decision-making and initiatives. 
Researchers, we decided , would share Ideas ^ but Instead of 
pontificating or mandating change; they would t^lp teachers 
observe what they were doing, consider alternatives, examine the 
potential of changes in practice* In so doing, teachers would 
develop an instructional repertoire baaed upon assessment of the 
effectiveness of different instructional practices; moreover, 
they would develop an appreciation for teaching and learning. In 
othen words, we wanted to establish a partnership between 
resebrchers and practitioners. Teachers would not be spoon-fed; 
instead, they would make decisions based upon what they had 
gleaned from observations of their teaching and from their 
discussions with researchers. Researchers would expose teachers 
to new theory and research in reading comprehension and writing; 
but, as applications for the classroom emerged, researchers were 
eicpected to avoid offering direct advice. The researcher's role 
was to help support and^refine teacher decision-making. The 
logical extension of this support role for researchers 
(consistent with the thesis that teaching should be an ongoing 

experiment) was the expectation that eyentually the researchers 

7- 

would be displaced by the teachers themselves. As teachers 
became better problem-solvers, they would generate their own 
momentum for change and would In turn becon«e the support 
personnel or partners for other teachers. 
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A Description of the Ketcalf Project 

As we write this chapter, the Metcalf Project is beginning 
its third year. Since its inception the goals of the Project 
have not changed, but its fora has, Fron Year One to Year Two to 
Year Three the Project has pursued different activities to meet 
the chlnging needs and expanding skills of the teachers. In Year 
One, teachers reviewed and reacted to new ideas and adapted 
variations of then in their classroom. At this time, the Project 
was restricted to teachers and students at the intermediate level 
(grades four, five, and six) who volunteered to participate In 
he Project; by the end of Year Two, teachers had explored 
several projects across two years, developed particular 
interests, cultivated attitudes of genuine curiosity, and 
acquired considerable independence. In Year Three, the Project 
has expanded to Include volunteer teachers at other grade levels 
at Metcalf School. Throughout this time period, the advisory 
team has Included lour CSR staff members, the school Principal, 
the Director of the Laboratory Schools at ISU, and staff from 
ISU's College of Education* What follows Is a more detailed 
description of the activities which were pursued each year. 
Year One 

The first semester of Year One was put aside for planning • 
WHile we had defined the goals of the project, we had not 
determined how they might be achieved* Our first problem was to 
specify a process for change that we and the teachers at Metcalf 
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could pursue* Next^ we had to define the fraoievork within which 
change could be pursued. 

Our goal wad to have teachers ask theAselvea what they want 
to teach, hpv they w. \t to teach, and tiow they night judge their 
own effectiveness. This meant that teachers had to develop the 
confidence, willingness, and also the knowledge tp explore 
pedagogical alternatives and to evaluate their relative 
effectiveness. To describe this view of teaching, we began to 
use the phrase '^teaching as a continuing experiment." 

In the Fall of 1982 we Invited teachers of the Metcalf 
School to join the Project. At the outset, the invitation for 
voluntary participation was extended to all six teachers at 
grades four, five, and six. We hoped to expand participation in 
subsequent phases of the Project so that eventually all grade 
levels Xk-^H) would be represented. 

In our discussions with this first group of six teachers, ve 
described our plan and stressed that while we would be discussing 
specific instructional strategies in reading and in writing, our 
goal was not to have them adopt these strategies, replacing 
current ones. Rather, we hoped to explore with thew the process 
that teachers engage In while they examine pedagogicatX . 
alternatives. They theaselves, their thinking and their 
practice, would be under observation. Specifically, the 
observation would involve interviews, questionnaires, and video-- 
taping of on--golng instruction at regular intervals. 

I 
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Rich Schuler^ then the Director of the Laboratory schools 
and Acting Principal of Meccalf School, actively supported the 
Project by relieving participating teachers of soiae of their 
routine coomittee work^^ and providing a substitute teacher so 
that teachers could Met with Project staff during the school day 
at regularly scheduled tit8es# After deliberating for a period of 
tine, five of the six teachers (Wanda Bradford, Mary Kay 
Fairfield, Rita Fisher, Mary Rozua, Charlene Behrends) agreed ro 
participate in the Project # 

After a series of iseetings vith tne teachers In the fall of 
1982, the Projec; began formally in January of 1983* For two 
veeks we conducted interviews with teachers, administered 
questionnaires, and made video-t;ape9 of one reading lesson and 
one content area lesson (science or social studied) for each 
teacher* At the conclusion of this tw*week period (which we 
called tti^ baseline data collection period), we embarked on the 
Project proper « 

Each month for a period of three montlts the group (teachers, 
ISU, and CSR staff) studied one of three topics: background 
knowledge, reading and writing relationships, and the role of 
discussion in reading classrooms. The choice of these three 
topics arose for a number of reasons # Background knowledge was 
selected since it is area for which there is a great deal of 
research support and obvious classroom applications* Reading- 
writing relationships and discussion were identified as Important 
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areas upon wKlcb to fQCua desplce a dearth of research in these 

areas. Fureheraore there was an obvious Interest anong teachers 

in both topics# 

Usually there was one group iseeting each wtsek* Throughout 

the course of approxi«ately a ttonth we repeated the following 

cycle of "^actlvitiesi 

Week i: An overview of the topic presented by researchers. 
Week 2: The group considered the possible classroom 

iiaplications steaaaing froa the overview^ readings 
dealing with the topic and observations of their 
own videotapes* They generated questions and 
guidelines (called focus sheetsf^to help focus 
their thinking* 
Week 3: Advisory sessions were held wherein each teacher 
Diet with one of the researchers who acted as an 
advisor* Each of the five teachers decided on a 
particular question to explore. These meetings 
were followed by a group meeting during which 
teachers and advii|iors shared their plans for a 
trial run. (The advisors were Avon Crismore, 
Margaret Callagt^r^ David Pearson, Rob Tlerney, and 
David Tucker.) 
Week 4: Advisory sessions were held to review what had 
happened during the **trial run'* and to discuss 
adjustments or modifications to the original plan. 
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Brief neetlngs of the entire group i#ere convi jd to 

allow the pairs to present their progress to date. 

Week 5: At the coapletion of the cycle for each topic, the 

entire group convened to share reactiofW, 

observations, and prelininary findings, and to 

identify unresolved issues and new questions that 
♦ 

had energed from the exi^erience of trying, to apply 

1 

a research idea in a classroon setting. Before 
beginning the next topic, each advisor/teacher pair 
wrote a sunsary report of their project. Then new 
advisor-teacher pairings forned for the next topic. 
To illustrate more fully what teachers did during this 
initial phase of the Project ^ we include some examples of 
material di:veloped during this period. In Figure 1, the focus 
sheets listing the guidelines generated by the group are in 
response to our presentation of Background Knowledge arc 
presented* In Figure 2, the guidelines for Topic 2 Reading and 
Writing Relationships are given* The guidelines for Discussion 
are too extensive for inclusion here* 



Insert Figure 1 and 2 ^hour here* 



ThrougtK>ut the semester^ teachers generated the equivalent 
of 15 mini-research projects tanging from the effects of 
different modes of discussion upon pupil involvement and the 
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quality of chclr argusentA co the effects of visualization 

t 

experiences upon the reading of selected students in the low 
reading group. To give you a clearer picture of these mini-* 
tryouts or research studies* ve describe, in some detail, two 



projects Initiated in the fourth grade classrooms of Charlene and 
Wanda* 

Charlene Behrends decided to focus on the topic of 



background knowledge. After doing an indepth analysis of a 
videotape of her teaching, Charlene questioned whether she was 
introducing so laany concepts prior to reading a selection that 



the net result was a superficial treatment of these concepts* 
The students did not seem to be very absorbed in what they read 
nor were they able to proceed independent ly* As a result, of her 
analysis, Charlene set two objectives for herself: First, co ^ec 
the students more involved with different text selections and 
topics she would help them generate and use their own ideas en 
route to completing a map of their prior knowledge of the topic. 
Second, to Integrate old and new information she would more 
deliberately provide students with directives and questions to 
ensure that they relate what knew about the topic to the 
selection itself* Furthermore, rather than deal with so many 
concepts, sh^ would select a few and tie them together* In the 
second week, an excerpt from Charlotte's Web about loneliness was 
the story in the basal reader* Charlene led the reading group In 
a discussion of loneliness, having them make predictions about 
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wtiAt the story coald be at>out# Then^ she moved co making a Use 
of animals on a farm and how chey would be different as pets than 
as a farm animals. This led to a discussion of feelings of 
loneliness that their |>ets might have^ and how friendship combats 
lonielines8# In analysing the tape of the second lesson, Charlene 
noted that the lesson appeared to tie together better, that the 
children were more engaged in it^ and seemed better able to read 
Independent ly « 

Oharlene kept two questions in nind as she presented and 
evaluated further lessons: (1) Am I affording students 
opportunities to research what they know about a topic? (2) How 
am I helping students assvtme the role of expert? 

There upon, Charlene completed the last two weeks by 
transferring what she had learned about the role of background 
knowledge not only to lessons in other reading groups, but also 
to social studies. As a result of the month's work, two main 
changes occurred in Charlene 's teaching. The expert notion was 
developed by having students generate lists about what they knew 
about a topic before they read. Second^ Charlene dealt with 
fever concepts, but daalt with them in greater depth. All this 

monch^s work was to serve as an ^^portant foundation for further 

/f 

classroom instructional research that Charlene initiated in ^ar 
Two* 

! ' 

* Wanda Bradford was in her first year of teaching and had 
been assigned to a fourth grade self-contained classroom^ Prior 
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to our discussion of readlhg-vr icing relaclonshlps, Wanda's 
students did very little writing. In fact^ she doubted whether 
the students were capable of doing very much writing# With this 
in ninM, she approached the topic of reading^writing 
relationships with two questions: To what extent were students 
capable of generating extended written responses to a topic they 
were reading in social studies? What influence n^ight planning 
have upon student writing? The first question stemmed from our 
discussion of read ing-^vri ting relationships and her assumption 
that studentS^ibacked the, skills needed to write. The second 
question was an extension of her interest in the role of planning 
and background knowledge. The following steps describe what she 
did to explore these two questions. 

1. 4fter having read and discussed a section in the social 
studies text (Johnny Begai in the Arizona desert), 
students were asked to portray and to interview 
characters in the chapter. One half of the class was 
ini^tructed to conduct an interview and to portray a 
•character, without any previous plani^lng. The other 
half was allowed time to plan their Interview questions 
and read about the character which they were to 
portray* While Group 1 was interviewing each other. 
Group 2 was planning and preparing for rhelr character 
interviews* 
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Zm The next day^ seudencs in Group If who had not used 

pre-planning, were asked to write up their interview in 
a sumnary, story form. Students in Group 2^ who 
planned for their interview, proceeded to conduct 
interviews with each other, A brief discussion took 
place on differences which had occurred between the 
groups and as a result a list of advantages to planning 
: was generated, 

3. On Day 3, Group 1 students were given a chance to 

revise their sujamary* Group 2 students were asked to 
write about their Aterviews# Both groups were told 
to make their suiamaries as interesting as they could- 
' 4# The entire class was divided into four different groups 
according to whom they had interviewed. In the groups 
studenjts presented their interviews (summary) to each 
other and selected a representative to the whole class. 
The whole class presentation was conducted as if the 
people were being interviewed on television. After 
these presentations 9 the students discussed the 
interviews and hw planning contributed to ^heir 
interviews* 

The outcome of Wanda *s project answered sooe questions and 
suggested others. First and foremost, she discovered that her 
students were more capable writers than she had presupposed. She 
realized that she had underestimated their capabilities. Second, 
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she found that writing was a useful vehicle for extending reading 
activities and as a follow^p to reading soclaJl studies material* 
Third, she cane to recognize, together with her pupils, that 
planning made a significant contribution to how efficient and 
successful these students were as writers and interviewers. An 
independent rating of the stories suggested that the essays 
produced by the students who planned were better, when judged 
holistically , than those produced by the other students. A 
fourth finding took Wanda by surprise and resulted i.; her asking 
several questions about revision* Specifically, when the 
revisions were exaod-ned it was obvious that they were not an 
improvement over the first draft. Wanda wanted to explore this 
Issue further and actually took up this topic in Year Two. 

By June 1983 we could see change had begun to occur. All of 
us (teachers and researchers alike) were asking a lot more 
questions about reading, writing, teaching, learning, and change 
than when we began the project. In terms of our goals for the 
teachers, we felt that the teachers were on the way to becoming 
objective observers of their own teaching. Furthermore ^ the 
instructional initiatives which teachers had explored crept into 
their teaching at other times during the school day. 

For us, the process of working collaboratively with teachers 
to help them think about instructional problems and goals was 
radically different from our usual experience of delivering a 
prepackaged set of instructions for carrying out instructional 
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procedures* What a departure for us who were accustomed to 
talking briefly with groups of teachers » offering some 
suggestions, describing sone practices that had been successful 
in other settings and then, leaving. Just as the teachers' 
practices were being subjected to close scrutiny and change, so 
too were many of our ideas about change, effective inscructlonai 
procedures, and ways to conssunicace those Ideas. 
Year Tvp 

At the clDse of the school year, the adiainlstration of 
Metcalf School changed. A new Director, Dennis Kelly, was 
appolrted and a search got underway for a permanent Principal, 
Dennis Kelly continued to extend the same degree of support as 
his predecessor. Rich Schuler, and was welcomed as a new member 
of the Project group as was Al Jurenas, who was selected as the 
Principal of Metcalf School. 

With all parties feeling secure about the future of the 
Project, Year Two preparations began in the summer. For three 
days the Project group met to evaluate the first year of the 
Project and to plan for the second year. The first order of 
business during these meetings was to discuss what had occurred 
in Year One and what changes should be made in Year Two. 
"Decisions ranged from what topics should be the focus of Y^ar Two 
to the suggestion of changes in Che organizational framework for 
achieving the goals of the project. 
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An important feature of this meeting was the sense of 
conB&unity which emerged with the continuation of the project and 
with teachers assuning more responsibility for the project* This 
sense o£ community was heralded by what may seem, on first 
glance, a triV^l developoient* The teachers chose to change the 
title of the researchers from advisors to partners. As Year Tw^ 
began, we kneW^that teachers had to become integrally involved in 
all aspects of ^te project as decision-makers* If this project 
was to endure beyotid the researchers' stay in the school^ teacher 
control had to be establi'?hed* During Year One we felt as if 
most decisions were being made by the researchers* Indeed, there 
was a tendency for the teachers to expect us to make decisions 
for them. In Year Two, everybody In the project was Involved as 
decision-makers* 

Another major change from Year One to Year Two was in the 
fraa^work within which projects were carried out* In Year One we 
explored three topic areas and changed the teacher-researcher 
pairing for each topic; in Year Two, each teacher chose to 
explore a single topic area in depth ever the course of the year* 
In addition, each teacher worked with the same partner, or rather 
the same team, for the duration of the year* Furthermore, unlike 
Year One, teachers would not receive released time* Also, the 
ulvisory team for Year Two changed slightly* It included Harriet 
ArkXey, Avon Crismore, David Pearson, Ileana Seda--Santana, Robert 
TlemeV, and David Tucker* 
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Consistent with the goals of the project, we adopted a 
problen-solvlng fraaework that we used for all the projects In 
Year Two. This Involved the fallowing steps: 

1 • Selecting the general larea of interest ; Each teacher 

i 

waa to detemine the general ariea in which she wished to 
concentrate her energies. Given the conaonalitles across the 
teachers, two subgroups were foraed; (a) background knowledge 
and discussion, (b) reading/writing relationships. Within each 
team there were pairs of teacher-researcher collaborators. 

2* Defining the problew ; Each teacher waa expected to 
observe her own teaching using videotapes (if necessary), to 
observe her students' perf oraance , and to think alM>ut what goals 
might be set for ti.elr students. At the same time the teachers 
had the researchers provide some input on the topic. Using this 
input, the teachers and partners defined the focus of their 
projects and shared their objectives with their respective 
subgroup. 

3. Securing baseline data and planning projects ; \ In 
conjunction with refining the plans for the project, eaih 
teacher, together with her partner, collected some baseline 
Information and discussed the students^ abilities # Sometimes we 
'analysed videotapes either singly, In pairs, or as a team* At 
other tlMfS we ejcamlned students' responses to checklists, tests, 
or day-^to-*day teachings Thro^ighout the projc ct this cycle of 
planning and gathering data waa repeated* 
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Iwiwi^lting the project and accuring feedback on 
progreee ; Feedback and revision were an integral part of 
i«pleMentation. As plans were generated they were often revised 
as the need for changes becaMe self-evident • On a weekly basis, 
each teacher and her partner (or the entire teas) discussed what 
had occurred, viewed videotapes of the lessons which had been 
given, and discussed iapleaentation. Throughout the course of 
the project each teacher and her partner exaiU^ed developnents , 
noted Improveafents in student performance, and discussed other 
signs of progress. 

5. Sharing the project ; At different tiaes during the 
couifse of the project, the teachers and their partners shared 
their projects with their topic team or with the entire Project 
group. This provided additional opportunities for revision. At 
the end of the project each teacher and her partner prepared a 
written report of what had transpired. Sonet iaes this written 
report tobk the form of a Journal article for later publication. 

The f^ve teachers .selected a wide range of topics as foci 
for their projects. Two teachers selected discussion as their 
general areA of interest. This interest stemd largely from a 
desire to exAlore in greater depth some of the issue^i they had 
'only touched upon in the previous year. Mary Rozua chose to 
explore explicit standards and strategies for discussion; 
Charlene Behrends chose to explore how discussions of background 
knowledge influenced coiq>rehension and learning in social 

/ 
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studies. Rita Fisher, Nary Kay Fairfield, and Wanda Bradford had 
developed « keen Interest in reading-writing relationships during 
the previous year. They were concerned about their students* 
weaknesses in revision and critical reading of their own written 
work« Wanda directed her energies at the question: Does 
instruction in sentence and paragraph stri^cture transfer to 
informative reading and writing? Rita and Mary Kay pursued 
^reading-writing relatioftstiips in conjunction with crpring to 
improve the critical reading abilities and revision stracejRies ot 
their students* We will describe three projects from Year Two in 
more depth# 

Mary Kay Fairfield is a fifth grade te/.cher who in Year Two 
wanted to focus upon reading-writing relationships — ^In 
particular^ how she might integrate these into helping her 
students learn to revise. During Year One Mary Kay had itecome 
aware that she gave her students very little encouragement and 
opportunity to give their fellow students input or to revise 
their own work* Some baseline data collected in October 
suggested that students had a limited sense of revision. To them 
revision involved correcting spelling and **ridying up** their 
pages. 

As Mary Kay and her partner discussed this problem, certain 
principles and objectives emerged to guide planning for a 
project. For example, Mary Kay and her partner determined that^ 
it was important for students to understand what revision 

21 
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eitcaildd, irhy you do it^ and hov. They reasoned that the 
facility with which students could distance thesiselves fro© their 
own work was key to effective revision^ Mary Kay speculated that 
peers night help achieve this distance by reading aloud each 
other^s work and providing each ott^r advice. With these tenets 
in Hind Mary Kay developed the following plan: 

Step 1# Students discussed the revisions (presented on 
an overhead) that E. B. Utiite did when he 
wrote bharlotte's Web . * 
Step 2. Students wrote on a topic given by the teacher. 
Step 3. Students brainstor»ed about what was Involved 
in revision in order to define the steps 
involved. Students/^iscussed reasons for doin^ 
revision. 

Step 4. As a group, students examined and discussed 
possible revisions of written work that Mary 
Kay had saved from previous years. 

Step 5. Each student was assigned a peer for input ♦ 

The peer's Job was to offer suggestions to the 
student for revisions of the composition and 
to read the students' composition aloud so 
that the student could hear it from a 
""distance. " 

Mary Kay encountered several surprises as she implemented 
her plan# Initially, she was uncertain of how students would 
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react to a discussion of E. B. White's' revisions and the topic of 
revision in general. They loved it. Not only did all the 
students becoae actively involved, they shared ideas reflecting 
their knowledge oi the difference between revision (of ideas) and 
editing (-for style and iiechanics), and they even deaonstrated 
so«e feeling for how and when' each night be pursued. Mary Kay*s 
optiaism was short-lived, however. While the children could talk 
about revision, they had a great deal of difficulty actually 
changing the^rown work^ even with the support of their peers. 
Students were reluctant to change their texts, and peers tended 
to offer general praise rather than offer specific criticisms or 
suggestions. Mary Kay and her research partner — indeed, tY\e 
entire research ream— were forced to re-examinfe their own 
thinking about revision and to modify the project plan. 

Over the next three laonths Mary Kay continued to work with 
revision and she began to see changes. Not only did students 
begin to revise, their writing in general began to improve. So, 
too, did their interactions with their peers. And, much to Mary 
Kay's surprise and gratification, she noticed some carryover to 
students' reading comprehension. At the end of the year Mary Kay 
'and her partner prepared an article entitled: Initiating 
revision in the classroom — frustrations, questions, new insights. 
To appreciate her problem-solving initiative you should be aware 
that. In Year One, Mary Kay had preferred that the researchers 
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("the experts") tell her what to do. In contrast, during Year 
Two, it was Mary Kay who was the initiator and scientist. 

Rica Fisher is a sixth grade teacher who expressed an 
interest in developing her students^ understanding of how authors 
craft stories and use their conception of ''story** as a basis for 
r<evising. She had noted, as Mary Kay had, that students had a 
very limited repertoire of revision strategies. In her 
discussions yith the students she determined that they had no 
sense of what changes they might make and that they tended to 
have difficulty focussing their attention on specific problem 
areas. Rita Initiated the following plan: 

Step 1. Students discussed the key elements which make 



up a story (6#g.» characters, action, sertlr>; 



climax, and outcome) and how the quality of 



these features distinguish good stories from 



mediocre stories. 



Step 2. Students generated a checklist which they would 



apply to a sfory they all h^ve Just read and 



which they would all use to rate their own stori 



Step 3# Students selected one story feature (they 



called it a story part) that they decided 



needed improvement and grouped themselves with 



other students who were planning to focus on 



the same feature. 




he stuoknts read several 
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published stories and discussed how chpse 
authors developed the feature In questlot.. 
Step 4« Students then applied these criteria to one of 
their own stories and revised It, paying 
particular attention to that same feature. 
Rita's hypotheses about the inpprtance of focusing attention 
ani having options were conf inaed. The students became 
aut^rlties on how they night ijaprove certain features of their 

stories and revised their stories accordingly/ Furthernwre, 

If 

there was, asNjdght be expected, considerable carry-over to 
reading. Stufents became more active readers. They began to 
read other stories with an eye to how a writer crafted a story. 

Mary Rozum is a fifth grade teacher who expressed an 
interest in following up some of her work in discussion. She was 
particularly interested in whether or not students' consciousness 
of the purposes of discussion could influence their subsequent 
reading comprehension. Mary designed a project with two specific 
questions in mind: (1) Will the introduction of activities 
'designed to help students realize the value of discussion result 
in changes in their perceptions of the role of discussion in 
learning? (2) If so, will there be any change In the degree of 
their understanding of the texts that they read? 

Before introducing the planned activities Mary developed and 
administered a questionnaire designed to assess students' current 
attitudes toward discussion. Student attitudes toward the value 
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of dlscuition before reading end after reading both narratives 
and expository selections are Illustrative of the Items on the 
questionnaire. After administering the questionnaire, the 
students held an open discussion about the value of discussion. 
During the course of this discussion^ students generated a list 
of the ways in which discussion contributes to learning. 

Two subsequent activities concluded the first phase of 
Mary's project. Students WQt'ang in groups developed checklists 
for how to read and discuss a storv and steps for reading and 
discussing an expository selection. Later students used these 
gtUdellnes when discnssing their assigned reading. 

To determine whether or not any changes in students' 
attitude had occurred, Mary re-administered the questionnaire. 
On the whole, Mary found that students tended to be more positive 
about the value of discussion. Mary assessed students' 
Independent reading comprehension through short answer tests on 

two selected passages. Gratifying to Mary was the fact that she 

i 

could document growth In her students' comprehension as well as 
an improvement in their attitude toward learning activities. 
Apart from these and other mini-research projects, there 
" were other developaents which occurred in Year Two. The most 
' tliMr-consuming of these initiatives was the Introduction of 
systematic procedures for monitoring changes in student 
performance. There was consensus among all of the Project 
scaff~rceachers and researchers alike — that the commercially 
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available atajndardlzed casts being used at Metcalf and nation^ 
wldt were inadequate for measuring what we wanted to have 
measured* To collect data which matched the goals of the 
Project/ several instniments were selected from scales which had 
been developed recently by members of the Project staff for use 
in other studies* For example, a reading and writing attitude 
measure as well as reading and writing behavior checklist were 
taken from a study Tierney and Crismore were working on at the 
time* Other n^asures, such as the reading and writing 
achievement measures, were developed solely for use in the 
Metcalf Project* At the beginning and end of Year Two students 
involved in the project were administered the following indices: 

1. Reading Comprehension Assessment 

Three passages were selecred for each student to respond fo: 
a story from a basal, a social studies selection from a content 
area text^ and a science selection from an encyclopedia* Upon 
reading each selection each student wrote a summary, selected 
from a list of different possible questions those which he or she 
deemed the most important, and wrote responses to a prepared set 
of questions* 

2, Writing Assessaenc 

Each student was asked to generate a composition In response 
to three writing asslgnnents and then for purposes of analyzing 

« 

student revisions each composition was to be revised. The three 
writing proKpts were: ia) "If I could be anything I wanted to be 
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• • (b) "Describe the BloomlngCoRxNomal area for someone who 
has never been here," and (c) "Write a story about anything you 
want to write about." 
3« Attitude Measures 

Each student responded to parallel reading and writing 
aCClCude measures # 
4. Behavioral Questionnaires 

Each student responded to parallel questionnaires which 
probed the reading and writing behaviors students use when 
reading and writing different texts* 

In subsequent years these tests will be administered each 
spring in order to evaluate the long terra effects of the project* 

Just as these indices afford us the possibility of 
monitoring student progress systematically, we have also been 
menlcorlng teacher change. Our analyses of teacher change 
involves several indices, Attitudinal changes , teacher 
initiative, and changes in theoretical perspectives are monitored 
by: (1) transcripts of structured teacher Interviews conducted 
at the beginning and end of each year of the Project and (2) 
notes and transcripts of individual and group meetings held at 
different tXmtB during the course of the Project. Changes in the 
"frequency of input from the different parties involved in the 
Project as well as the nature of their comments « complaints, 
observations, probleflr*splving tendencies, are some of ^ the 
variables we have monitored, 
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Behavioral changes or instructional practices are being 
monitored with the aid of our notes, teacher self-^report , and 
detailed analyses of videotapes^ Beginning in Year One, teachers 
were videotaped on a regular basis twice every week, during one 
reading lesson and one content area lesson# During Year Two, 
videotaping occurred on a slightly less frequent basis but 
systematically in terms of a reading lesson and content area 
lesson# Each videotape session enables us to complete finely-^ 
tuned analyses of how teacher-student interactions have changed 
during the course of the Project and in specific projects. Also 
they enable us to define the rules of interaction in effect in 
each classroom* One such analysis has Involved what teachers do 
with background knowledge. Including how students* ideas are 
invited, introduced, and used. 
Year Three 

In Year One of the Project, teachers were unsure about their 

reading and writing instruction* They were interested In being 

I 

told by persons they perceived to be ''experts" what was the right 
way to reach* Basically they were Interested in prescription. 
By the end of Yeaf Two, reading and writing instruction had 

« 

becoae a problem^solvlng exper^nce. The alleged ""experts" had 
^becone teachers^ partners, and together they were students; that 
is, they were learning what was occurring as well as what might 
potentially occur in reading and writing classrooms. The 
teachers had not only becoae critical consumers of the classroom 
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relevance of theory and research, they approached teaching as an 
ongoing experifli6nt# They were aiore aware of the ramifications of 
what they were doing, the rationale underlying their choice of 
activities, and how and why the students might be responding as 
they Were# 

As Year Three begins, our •goal, for which there is consensus 
among all members of the Project, is to have the teachers bv^corae 
totally self^initiating. By the end of Year Three the teachers 
at Wetcalf should be able to dispense with the researchers 
without any loss of the Project's momentum* With this as the 
goal, the project is embarking upon a new Initiative # Each of 
the teachers who Have been involved in the project to date will 
serve as a research partner to a new recruit. Our objective Is 
to have the present teacher researchers help other teachers 
become teacher researchers # - 

In Year Three the partners from Years One and Two will 
continue working with the present teachers* In addition to 
exploring new projects, they will be able to help these teachers 
develop a plan for working with the new recruits. 

Ther« are several advantages to this plan. Such a plan 
extends the project throughout the school and possibly to other 
*schoots. It affords a way of extending the collaborations 
between teachers in the school. Based upon the thesis that 
independent learning arises when learning transfers to teaching, 
the teactiers involved in the project to date will continue to 
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grov and change* They are likely to becoae even no re effective 

teacher researchers* Finally the plan supports school-abased 

initiatives* In future years the teachers and staff at Metcalf 

Kill likely assuiM responsibility for maintaining the project as 

well as for launching other projects* 

Some Reflections on the Project 

Ac a tin^ when pessimism about the quality of teachers and 

teacher education pervades, it is heartening to be involved in a 

project which addresses the issue of teacher change head-on* On 

a weekly basis we couch the pulse of teacher decislon-maklng as 

it pertains to reading and writing instruction* We get ro study 

first*-hand constraints on teacher growth, pupil learning, as well 

as the possible implications of current thinking about reading 

and writing* We get to study what it takes to implemenn 

corriculum change as well as some of the prerequisites of teacher 

change* This privilege has not resulted from administrative 

mandates for change, but with voluntary cotmaltment and 

collaboration* What we have been given is the privilege of 

sharing and helping with teacher decisions-making* Our problem- 

# 

solving framework guarantees that we don't abuse that privilege* 

The project is not short-term nor is our view of change* 
Change takes time and while we are optimistic about the end 
result of the project, we are still embroiled in the dif f icul . 
task of collecting and analysing broad-based and long-term 
Indlcaa of changm. Yet, we do have some products to show for our 
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tlae at Mat calf. We have developed some guidelines and 
Instructional products for teaching reading comprehension and 
writjing, as well as some Interesting instructional procedures for 

j 

observing change In student performance and teacher behavior. In 
terms of *staff development, all participants have expanded their 
thinking about reading and writing; the teachers have taken 
advantage of this thinking in their classrooms* In Just two 
years, they have incorporated into their teaching practices a 
variety of strategies that they have tried out themselves or 
adopted from each others' projects. Also^ the project has been 
shared with other schools, who in turn are considering similar 
projects. 

What is more Important to the project's goals, however, Is 
what we are learning about change using this model. Based upon 
the Metcalf experience, we are optimistic that we have a useful 
model for nurturing teacher change as well as translating reading 
and writing research into practice (and practice back into 
research). We have learned that models of change must be 
sensitive to the fact that change is a human endeavor. It 
requires individual effort, problem^solving , negotiation with 
self, and a willingness to consider alternatives. We can rtscall 
'Wanda explaining how radical it was for her to begin to alter her 
thinking about writing, Coaposition was an entirely new 
curriculua area for her because previously she had been teaching 
only pcoMnship. Sinilarly tie can recall Charlene's coment in 
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one of the advisory sessions that "background knowledge war, 
everyirhere — in everything." For both Charlene and Wanda, the 
fuRdaaental novelty of theae ideas required a lot of thinking 
over a long period of rise* These ideas were not embraced 
ovemigh^ nor did they becone part of their repertoire of 
thinking and teaching without effort, proble«~solving, 
negotiation, discussion^ and grappling with the ideas as ideas 
and as pedagogical possibilities in an already busy day* 
Fortunately, the Project capitalized upon the idiosyncratic 
learning tendencies of individuals as they achieved ownership of 
such ideas* Froa our perspective, it was wonderful to be in a . 
situation wherein we could be participant observers of these 
changes and be part of this problem-solving process* What is 
important ^to realise is that the process of change or adopting a 
pro blenr solving attitude was more important than any educational 
products or deliverables # Again ^ a major force in helping to 
develop this attitude has been the avoidance of prescriptione 
This entailed more emphasis on the teachers' problem**solving 
process than on predetermined products, whether it be making 
decisions about the project overall or an Individual teacher's 
project* 

Finally, it probably goes without saying that the success of 
the Project hinges upon coMMtnication, Adainistrators, 
researchers, teacher educators are all talking and sharing. 
Eol«s My differ on aoae dimensions, but each hat a contribution 
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all problewr-solvers , interested In laproving the Instruction of 
reading and writing in the classroon# , 
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MetCAlf Ccmprtthenslon Project 
TOPtc it Backjcround Knowle<|g« 
Activities Suggested, February 1, 1983 



1. Researching Vbat Students Know 

a* Pick out key iiords in « selection: discuss with students how these 
Bight be related to sbaething faailiai — that students nay have read 
about or seen. 

b. Look at pictures: based on the pictures, ouUce predictions about who the 
characters will be; what the setting of the story is likely to be, etc. 

c. Draw out during discussion experiences students oay have had that would 
be relevant to the topic. 

d. Use naps to learn more about a location specified in the selection. 

e. Suggest or have available supplenentary reading — books or oagazines — on 
related topics. 

i. Select some key words; ask students to free associate; responses may be 
recorded on board. 

g. Discuss with students a concept or situation 3rou feel will be analogous 
(for thea) to the one they will be reading about. 

h» If possible^ some studients may serve as experts on particular topdfese 

le If possible^ simulate soiae part of the experience In the selection in 
the classrooa; this will give students some first-'hand experience* 

j« Pre-read a selected passage; have students predict what will be 
forthcomlnge 

In all of the above activities, the teacher must: 

1. do sooMs sort of analysis of what tiw knowledge dosain required is. 
What does the child need to know and think about in order to 
understand? 

2. be concerned with introducing child^ centered rather than teacher or 
text^-centered knowledge. 

3. ' provide More than a "definitional" experience for children; rather, the 

teacher should be concerned with "relational" ties between old and new 
information. 

2. Mobilising What Students Know 

a* Asks "Have you ever felt that way?" invite/ students to identify with 
characters. 

/ 
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Pradicc kom story iilXX end; ask students vhst nakes tbea think so* 

Ask the sme question thrM or four tlM eloni; the way; If students 
change their ansimrsy ask then why* 

d« Have students generate questions. 

e« Ask students to adopt a point of vlev about scmethlng in the story: 
Perhaps ask one student to adopt One point of vlev and anotlMr the 
opposite point of view* 

f« Have students take a posltlmi about what they have read; a^k thea to 
justify it* 

g* Ask students irhat they knoir about a topic* 

h. Ask students to recollect something that you consider relevant and that 
you arfe sure they know* 

1* Get students to visualise soMtbing^develop an iiiage-**perhaps by 
drawing a quick sketch* 

J* Ask students to «ake cosparlsons^to draw analogies bf^tween the new 
ln£or«atlon they are cmcounterlng and old, w>re familiar information 
(e*g*, Canada and U*S* states and provinces)* 

^k* Visually display information in chart form on chart/ paper or on the 
board* 

1* Encourage students tK become engaged with the text by asking them to 
read knowing they will later be asked to perform a skit^ or initiate a 
character or a similar activity* 

m* Have students dramatize parts of a selection; ask them to act as tour 
guides* 

Seeing What Students Know-Hlelping Them Be Able to Watch Their Knowledge * 
Grow and Change 

a* Help the children see bow the pieces fit together and form a whole* 

b* Encourage children to bring Information they consider relevant to 
school (maps* boi^* etc*)* 

C* After students have f ree^assodated* organize that information on the 
board for Them* or on an overhead projector* 

d# Have students coeipare what they already know (pre-reading knowledge) 
with Che Information they have gained from reading their text — perhaps 
by filling In empty slots on a chart* 

e* Ask "^experts'" in class to prepare a test; others help to evaluate the 
aptness of the questions for the text that has been read* 
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AccivUiM 9ws<a<r^< Pckrwiry 1« 1993 



m* Pick <Hft l»f «or4a in • •«I«ccior: ditcttM with Btm4mnt^h€m CN««« 
tiinlic W rei«t#d CO Mntcliiiii fMili«r — thst •tvdcnrfl GMy twv« re«4i 
mhomt Of 

clMr»cc«r« trill b«s iHist tfm ••trinfl of rbo ttory i« lik#l)r to #rc» 

€• Or«w ottC 4wring 4l0€««9i9o •Kp«riefic#« »Cn4offC« My Mv« ha4 rluir tmyld 
b« rtfWiwt Co ciM Copic« 

4. tf#« CO loam 0or« aI^poc • IocacIoo iiNKifi«<f in cb# mUccIoi)* 

0* S#ig««c or lMi¥« •VAiiAblo MtfploflMfir^ry r«Mling^tN>oli» or »«g««irw>i» — 
r«UC94 copies. 

I* 8#ioct tOM fcoy ««ir4#} #c#4««iCi co Iroo ««ooci«c«; r««poii»«fl m^y hr 
r«cordo4 on bo«r4« 

M«cusfl wirh •cia4onco « eoncopt or sitiMtiott fo« fool trill bo onaloftout 
^ (for CIiom) CO cho odo ttmy vill bo ro4MliBg obowr* 

b« If poooiblo, ooOHi atutfoiico my oorro «o ouporCo on porctcular copicn. 

i* If poooiblo^ oittuloco oo«o port of cho oxporiof^o in cho ooUccton in 
Cbr clooorcKNt; Cliis trill givo oetM^nto ooomi firoc-batMl oxprrionce* 

j« Pr^roo4 0 ooloccod poooogo; Mvo »Cwdofico pro4icc wtwic trtU bo 
f orc^H30«iflg» 

in oil of rtMT obovo ocdvicioo^ cte coocMr oiutcs / 

1. 4c oooM oorc of Miolfoio of irfioc Cb« kootrlo^ 4o«oin ro^oirod i§, 
UtMC <kioo CiMt clill4f IIO04 CO knotr md cbiofc obotic in ortor ro 
itn^roron4T 

2« bo concomoil tdcb incrodocing £bihhc#nroro4 rocbor ebon t^Mchmr or 
toxc^concorod b9OTi^o4i|pi« 

3. proirido 0or« Cbwi • "dofitticionol* oKporiooco for cliildron; rorhor» cho 
coocbor obo««14 bo eo«ic«roo4 tricb "rolocionol" cioo boc^oon old m4 «>ow 
inforoHKion* 

2« Mobtiifin* Mtoc SciMlonco lUioir 

•ti Amkt fou ovor foU €h«€ ¥mfV invico octidonco co idonciff mith 

cMroccoro* 



2* H4fMlt«lng WMf Stwdrnf** Knw (C«nr*d) 

b« Frodtct b(>w fttory will end; »»k sfudrnfc wfMf &ak«o rb«m rMr.b io« 

A«fc r»K5 oaaNf qucsrion chrvc or tour t inn ^lor,^ fUv wi/, tt ^fudcnf* 
chongr rh^lr oiiot^rR, Aftk fh^n why. 

d# llJvr #rudfrr9 nmrr^tc qo«;f»f|oo«, 

oppott ttr point vf virw. 
U Mjve sftMlentd CoKr o po«iCt<m Jibouf wli,if t h^y hj^'** rr^rt; f H^-o to 

f(« A«k ft(<id4'f>r^ vlMt M*^y kdtH^ «»tHu*r ^ T^'t'U- 

h. Afk «fud«*nr& to rr<'4il bwOk f !*lf fli.it you iwr^ldi t fflt vjrf *rd tbot 

you ore* otir<.' (tx>y Kf;'H«r« 

|« Of sfudcnf^ to vSfcu^ltxr ^. ^m f 1. 1 1 - 4» 1 |fo,«/. --p* rf.jp« by 

drowirK o qui<'k ftkrrch. 

j. A<k studrnfi* fo iMk*- < ortp^t Imj ^ • r . Jfjv ♦nil"/,l<»> t>r*w.'4r t frxf rrv 

k* Visually dinpljy Int «>t ^if I t ir «rt.frf fiTu <-!iiff p,i| ♦ r nr ffrw 

b<'ord« ^ 

rr^d kmivirt', chi*^ wilt Urrr N ^>k« d ( frrforo ^ toktr, i'f tnlffot^ o 
Kuidtr«« 

J. Seeing Wh/if Sfudi'iit* Kr«iw- He J J r /' lli.o 0«' AM*' fo Wjifth llwir Kr4H^!«'dK4r 
Cr4M# ood Chongr 

41* t^tp rho chltdrrn tit c lufw pirn^* i if iitr.vfUvt ord (vro A t^bvio* 

b. Enrourogr i^Uildrvn to t^rivr irfofr.<*|or thry «-of»ld«'r r. Uvjnf fo 
mcho^ti im^\>'', bihik%, *tc,}^ 

c* After sCtfd<fro h,iv%» f r«<tf-afffc<u i4f< d« «r,^^rl«# Cfuf irformjfton or rho 
boord for tiu'O* or on on ov«rhrAd prujrcfor* 

d« Hovo otodonrs cooporo wh^f fh*v ^Irradv kr,o«r { prr-ro«idt krovUdic^) 
wiCb cho irtofiMtfun ih<f Iwv*- ,'4iri»d tt««o r« jidirn rJwir f r»if-''p*'f hjpo 
by filling tn oopry ^tof* on ,i tlitt^ 

o* Aob "ooporr ir cl-is^ fu f^fi;pi/.' 4 tvf»f ; cfivr* h- lp f»« ^vduiiff rho 
OpCrtrO* of < hr qur«fi<<n^ iitt f iu ( i-xf f i .it h.i^ h* rf trad. 
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In 4fi*%rj 



l4<M«f 0vwrri<lii pr^iti^m^f 



tn wrlclfif^ art •torfvnt* mci»«r«4«<l ^tf <hAr« wtmr rh«f *<.4vr , 
MTlCCMt To t«Ik «fto«e W^e tl«rv AT* erf Ug CO do? w«i.ir 



tn r««4lfia Am 0rMl#tir« #tm«>iirdii«4 to ntwir* trn^r rh«v h^v^ r#4/v ' 



4: 



f t«iw4fl4 invet#«« |rroirl4lnii »(Ml«nr« ^|K>rfuniri«« rc 



tmcf in mind wUk it9nfm «r.4 cQfvf*trr | 
Tuy orfMir «oiirc«« (rt^erMir* a«c«ri4i, tnrvrvi^i^jr^ hoafctf^p^upi^ 



M#rrMflr f«CM##4 or >r<w4— ^rtwit U ny mMin pQirr (Who, Whjr , 



( 1 ' pilar to r«r44ir4f 
(ill) Jtr«r reMtr,^' 

Ar« tl#»ir <Tp|K»rronit leu ror r^^tric 

Clt^ 4fr«r 4rjtf# , «»w<:fcip,|t tar Acr^rA^f, rlc9ir«ii», 

r^cfwi^MMi, i«if4Krr)T 
(lit) Mil ciMKliiiifl roiftf f««l«ioer 
iiv) for ptMTpaftue «l •4irii^g7 

Aftf «9«i di«4a«iing iMv reji'l'^r* mi%M uht tiriMr tt>«f l«4irr fr«M» 
fh^ir vrttinn in rh«ir rwmdingf 



xai xat ^ 



ill 



CN^fc < r^f f lTrir< 
\re sfu.}«'r?f ncrtr^rirtf <or 4II rhv tluT* (vf>«, wiuit , wti«r«, wtif)? 

4rt> 4rwj€frr4 t4ppiri( 4tfr«r#nr .'ct^Hirc** i^oolis, p#0pl«>^ 



Arr 4Cud«nC4 tftcpiortrn wi»4t (h«f i&r.ow 4tMSir a roptc rnrat#m) 4!! tlMrfr 
(t^if Tfwf vr«, t^4r, f«*«if ilkm)* 
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